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JENNER  MEMORIAL. 


REPORT  OF  PRELIMINARY  MEETING, 
HELD  ON  DECEMBER  7th,  1896. 


JENNER  MEMORIAL. 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
where  Edward  Jenner  was  a  pupil,  felt  that  the  centenary 
of  the  discovery  of  vaccination  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  attempt  upon  their  part  to  promote  a 
worthy  memorial  to  one  whose  work  has  been  of  in¬ 
calculable  benefit  to  the  whole  human  race.  With  this 
object,  a  preliminary  meeting*,  to  which  various  distin¬ 
guished  and  representative  persons  were  invited,  was 
held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Hospital,  on  December 

7th,  1896. 

■ 

Sir  Joseph  Lister,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  was 
unanimously  voted  into  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman. — My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — When  I  was 
honoured  by  a  request  to  take  the  chair  at  a  preliminary  meeting 
to  be  held  in  St.  George’s  Hospital  to  promote  a  national  me¬ 
morial  to  Jenner,  I  did  not  feel  a  moment’s  hesitation  in  acced¬ 
ing  to  that  request.  I  have  long  felt,  as  many  others  must  have 
done,  that  it  was  hardly  creditable  to  us  that,  while  other  nations 
were  in  different  ways  celebrating*  the  centenary  of  Jenner’s 
great  discovery,  we,  in  his  own  country,  should  not  be  doing  so 
in  any  adequate  manner.  I  also  felt  that  it  was  very  natural 
and  very  fitting  that  the  proposal  should  emanate  from  the 
great  hospital  where  Hunter  taught  and  Jenner  studied.  I  feel 
it  to  be  unnecessary  before  the  present  company  to  say  anything 
in  proof  of  the  immensity  of  the  benefits  that  Jenner  conferred 
upon  mankind,  or  in  praise  of  his  noble  life.  I  think  that  all 
that  is  needful  for  me  to  say  is  that  the  idea  in  connection  with 
this  memorial  is  that  it  should  be  a  truly  national  one.  I  have 
indeed  heard  it  suggested  that  the  very  good  statue  that  there 
is  of  Jenner  in  Kensington  Gardens  might  perhaps  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  moved  to  the  open  space  not  far  from  where  we  are 
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just  now,  to  correspond  with  the  Wellington  statue,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  speak  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
would  be  in  all  respects  a  fitting  position  for  that  statue,  or 
whether  it  might  not  perhaps  be  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the 
Wellington  statue.  But  if  it  is  deemed  on  consideration  that 
that  site  would  be  in  all  respects  a  suitable  one,  then  I  conceive 
that  to  move  that  statue  to  a  more  prominent  and  more  honour¬ 
able  position  would  fairlv  come  within  the  scope  of  a  national 
memorial  to  Jenner;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gratifying  to  St.  G-eorge’s,  and  the  cost  would  be,  I 
conceive,  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  funds  which  we 
may  fairly  hope  to  collect.  These,  however,  are  matters  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee ;  but  the  essential  point  which  I 
wish  to  emphasise  is  that  the  idea  of  this  memorial  is  to  be  a 
truly  national  one. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. — Mr.  Chairman,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen, — No  one,  I  think,  in  this  room  is  likely  to  be 
more  embarrassed  than  myself  by  the  question  why  I  should 
have  been  selected  in  such  a  company  for  the  honour  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  me.  Certainly  I  hope  that  while  we  are 
in  this  room  some  may  speak  of  what  the  President  has  already 
touched  upon — the  personality  of  Jenner — and  others,  perhaps, 
of  the  place  of  his  work  in  its  scientific  relation  to  the  great 
results  which  have  flowed  from  it.  These  are  evidently  things 
which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  those  who  know ;  we  others 
who  are  here — for  I  hope  there  are  some  in  like  case  with 
myself — can  only  attempt  to  show,  what  surely  is  true,  that  the 
work  of  honouring  a  man  of  this  kind  is  not  a  thing  to  be  left 
to  the  members  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  but  is  a 
matter  of  general,  human,  and  national  concern;  and  if  I  might 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  what  generally  on  platforms  is  called 
“  my  cloth,”  I  think  I  would  claim  this,  that  if  there  is  any 
profession  which  is  bound  at  times  to  take  opportunities  of 
going  along  with  the  medical  profession  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
it  is  the  profession  and  calling  which,  in  what  our  German 
friends  would  call  the  great  task  of  “  world-healing,”  may  claim 
brotherhood  and  fellowship  with  medical  men,  and  which,  if  I  may 
touch  even  a  more  sacred  note  than  that,  reverences  One  in 
whom,  as  I  think  you  will  feel,  the  pastor  and  the  physician 
may  alike  find  their  archetype.  But  jjutting  aside  any  special 
consideration  of  that  kind,  surely,  I  say,  we  ought,  as  a  nation 
and  as  citizens  unitedly,  to  do  such  a  work  as  this.  The  old 
saying  runs  :  “  Happy  the  nation  that  has  no  history  ;  ”  but  we 
all,  I  think,  agree  that  happier  still  is  the  nation  that  has  a 
great  history  and  knows  how  to  cherish  its  memories.  There 
can  be  nothing,  I  think,  more  needful  to  us  as  a  tonic  and  a 
stimulant  for  our  common  lives  than  to  look  back  at  the  things 
that  have  been  accomplished.  Thankfulness  is  the  mother  of 
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hope,  and  in  a  day  like  this,  of  which  surely  the  characteristic 
is,  that  it  sees  with  steadiest  glance  and  with  clearest  eye,  and 
therefore  sometimes  with  appalled  feelings,  the  mass  of  human 
misery  and  evil  in  the  world,  it  is  surely  specially  needful  to 
take  account  of  the  other  side.  A  great  statistician  I  remember 
saying  that  when  you  had  looked  at  the  figures  of  degradation 
and  penury  and  vice,  and  had  been  aghast  at  their  bulk,  then 
you  should  rectify  the  balance  of  your  mind  by  looking  at  them 
in  their  relative  character,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  condition 
of  the  population.  Well,  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  I  think 
when  we  look  at  all  the  miseries  that  come  from  pain  and 
diseases  in  the  race,  we  should  rectify  the  balance  of  our  thought 
by  looking  back  and  seeing  how  much,  by  what  has  been  granted 
to  us,  we  have  been  relieved  of  evil  that  once  was,  and  that 
would  have  been  to-day.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  it  is 
our  ordinary  way,  to  state  these  steps  in  our  onward  develop¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  discovery  :  and  discoveries  they  are,  for  there 
lie  behind  them  the  stejjs  of  knowledge  gradually  and  pain¬ 
fully  acquired  and  built  up  :  there  is,  to  make  them  possible, 
an  immense  background  of  research,  with  all  the  patience  and 
the  skill  which  it  implies  ;  and  yet  sometimes  when  we  see 
how  these  things  seem,  when  a  certain  moment  comes,  to  be 
flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  men  who,  as  we  say,  “  dis¬ 
cover  ”  them,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  change  our  language,  and 
of  that  of  which  we  had  said  it  was  discovered,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  say  it  has  been  revealed.  In  the  very  earliest  stages 
of  human  thought  at  the  outset  of  the  earliest  works  of  litera¬ 
ture,  we  have  the  appeal  to  the  Muse  to  inspire  the  thought- 
gifted  man.  Surely  so  it  is  all  down  history,  and,  perhaps,  such 
work  as  that  which  we  are  striving  to  honour  to-day  is  best 
thought  of  when  we  see  in  it  steps  in  that  great  secular  process 
through  which  the  spiritual  force  that  is  behind  man,  and  works 
through  man,  is  slowly  moving  to  unknown  issues  of  goodness 
and  of  happiness  for  mankind.  I  think,  sir,  that  we  do  well  to 
attempt  a  work  such  as  is  put  before  us  to-day,  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  moving — “  That  the  present  year,  being  the  cente¬ 
nary  of  the  first  successful  vaccination,  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  inaugurate  a  work  of  national  utility  in  honour  of  Edward 
Jenner.” 

Lord  Rea.y. — Sir  Joseph  Lister,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution  so  admirably 
moved  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  first  place  as 
representing  another  hospital  of  this  great  metropolis,  which  can 
only  envy  St.  George’s  Hospital  for  having  had  so  eminent  a 
man  on  the  roll  of  its  students — I  mean  University  College,  a 
hospital  which  has  the  advantage  of  having  among  its  most 
eminent  members  a  namesake  of  Jenner — Sir  William  Jenner. 
In  the  next  place  there  is  another  institution  with  which  I  am 
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connected,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  hail  this  movement  with 
great  satisfaction — I  mean  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
oldest  University  iu  Scotland,  of  which  Jenner  was  a  graduate ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
immense  benefit  which  vaccination  has  been  to  the  millions 
of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  that  great  Indian  Empire  across 
the  seas.  Sir  Joseph  Eayrer,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  here, 
will,  I  am  quite  sure,  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  vaccinator,  who, 
in  India,  is  a  State  official,  spreading  all  over  that  vast  Empire 
this  great  boon.  The  Lord  Bishop  was  a  little  embarrassed 
in  speaking  to  such  an  audience  as  this;  I  should  probably 
be  more  embarrassed  if  I  had  to  speak  from  another  plat¬ 
form  and  to  another  audience.  Here  our  advocacy  is  quite 
superfluous.  But,  unfortunately,  politicians  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  in  certain  circles  it  is  not  all  plain  sailing, 
and  that  the  great  question  is  raised  whether  the  State  has  a 
right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  this  kind.  On  the  general 
ground  that  it  is  the  duty  of  governments  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  protect  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
duty  in  any  government  not  to  save  helpless  children  who  can 
and  must  be  saved  from  the  terrible  results  which  accrue  when 
vaccination  is  rejected,  and  it  is  certainly  painful  that  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  should  still  have  to  fight 
prejudice.  When  we  look  back  even  to  remote  times  in  Russia, 
vaccination  was  hailed  by  the  Empress  Catherine  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  so  much  so  that  she  ordered  the  first  child  that  was 
vaccinated  to  be  called  and  baptised  “  Yaccinoff.”  I  do  not  think 
that  I  need  add  anything  more  to  the  eloquent  language  of  the 
Bishop,  with  whom  I  agree  that  we  almost  approach  the  realm 
of  revelation  when  a  man  is  made  the  instrument  of  disclosing 
to  mankind  so  beneficial  a  process  of  scientific  prevention,  and 
becomes  the  pioneer  of  preventive  medicine,  since  further  de¬ 
veloped  with  so  much  distinction  to  himself  and  to  his  country 
by  our  distinguished  President.  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
Jenner  was  not  only  a  specialist,  but  in  many  ways  a  philan¬ 
thropist — that  he  vaccinated  numbers  of  children  gratuitously, 
and  that  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  the  English  prisoners 
were  kept  in  captivity  in  France,  it  was  through  Jenner’s  in¬ 
fluence  that  they  were  released.  When  his  petition  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  Josephine  mentioned 
who  he  was,  Napoleon  said :  “To  such  a  man  we  can  refuse 
nothing.”  I  beg  to  second  the  resolution. 

Sir  Richard  Quain  (President  of  the  G-eneral  Medical 
Council). — I  am  not  greatly  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  being 
more  given  to  working  than  speaking,  and  I  am  not  usually  very 
much  in  favour  of  memorials  and  testimonials,  subjects  much 
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overdone ;  but  I  come  here  with  gladness  in  my  heart  to  testify 
our  gratitude  to  Jenner.  He  wants  no  memorial, — his  name 
and  memory  extend  over  the  world.  But  it  should  be  grateful 
to  us  to  testify  our  great  thankfulness  to  him  for  the  blessings 
that  he  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  to  express  how  deeply  and 
profoundly  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  saving  of  multitudes 
of  lives,  and  the  consequent  benefits  to  mankind  at  large.  I 
can  remember  in  the  early  days,  when  we  saw  persons  going 
about  with  scarred  faces,  pitted  features,  blind  eyes — where  are 
they  now  P  Gone !  They  have  disappeared,  because  Jenner 
discovered  this  wonderful  method  of  preventing  this  horrible 
disease.  Then,  again,  I  would  like  to  say  that  though  the 
essential  principles  of  vaccination  are  A  B  C  to  us,  they  are  not 
so  to  the  outer  world  who  do  not  understand  the  subject. 
With  human  beings  there  are  several  diseases, — scarlatina, 
whooping-cough,  smallpox,  and  others,  —  which  the  human 
body  only  receives  once,  or  seldom  a  second  time.  On  this 
principle  it  was  that  the  Chinese  in  the  sixth  century  inocu¬ 
lated  smallpox.  That  practice  was  founded  upon  this  doctrine, 
that  the  disease  occurred  only  once,  and  that  if  it  occurred  a 
second  time,  which  it  sometimes  did,  it  was  likely  to  be  in  a  mild 
form.  But,  unfortunately,  as  practised  here  it  was  very  objec¬ 
tionable  that  a  healthy  person  should  be  inoculated  with  what 
might  prove  to  be  a  fatal  disease.  Then  came  Jenner,  with  his 
wonderful  discovery.  He  discovered,  what  all  the  world  knows, 
that  the  milkmaids  and  men  in  Gloucestershire  seldom  had  an 
attack  of  smallpox,  by  reason  of  their  having  had  cow-pox, 
which  was  really  a  modified  smallpox.  I  believe  nothing  is  more 
clearly  established  than  that  the  cow  lymph  which  we  use  is  the 
result  of  smallpox,  transmitted  from  man  to  the  cow.  That 
being  the  case,  it  gets  rid  of  one  of  the  great  objections  that 
have  been  raised  by  prejudiced  people  that  vaccination  may 
transmit  disease,  such  as  syphilis,  from  one  individual  to 
another,  for  vaccination  from  calf-lymph  is  perfectly  safe  with 
care.  It  is  carelessness  which  has  led  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  practice  of  vaccination  ;  and  I  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  and  trust  that  we  shall  take  means  to  remove  the 
objection  that  is  urged  as  to  the  risk  of  infection  by  other  dis¬ 
eases,  by  introducing  calf  lymph  widely,  and  taking  care  that 
the  process  of  vaccination  is  performed  properly.  With  regard 
to  compulsion  by  penalties,  the  law  declares  a  person  liable  to 
be  cast  in  damages  and  to  be  criminally  prosecuted  who  injures 
another.  Now  if  a  person  who  has  not  been  vaccinated  has 
smallpox,  and  communicates  that  disease,  accidentally  or  other¬ 
wise,  I  think  that  person  should  be  made  liable  for  damages  or 
even  criminally  prosecuted.  Every  person  who  has  smallpox, 
of  no  matter  what  class  or  position,  should  be  isolated  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection.  And  if  those  two  principles — 
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isolation  and  liability  for  damages  for  Laving  communicated  a 
disease  which  might  be  avoided — are  adopted,  I  think  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  more  stringent  methods  might  be  superseded.  I 
trust  that  this  meeting,  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing, 
will  inaugurate  a  more  than  national  movement, — one  which 
should  extend  to  the  whole  world, — in  honour  of  the  man  who 
has  saved  millions  of  lives. 

Professor  Michael  Foster. — Mr.  Chairman,  my  Lords,  and 
Gentlemen, — When  the  Provisional  Committee  honoured  me  by 
asking  me  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  would  not  wish  me  to  say  anything  to  an  audience  of  this 
kind  about  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination.  If  I  had 
to  do  that,  I  think  I  could  not  do  better  than  fall  back  upon  the 
words  of  one  eminently  fitted  to  deliver  a  judgment  upon 
evidence  brought  before  him,  and  one  who  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  hearing  all  that  can  be  said  against  vaccination. 
He  once  remarked,  “  The  person  who  refuses  to  believe  that 
vaccination  protects  against  smallpox  would  not  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  I  believe  I  shall  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  Committee  if  I  limit  the  few  words  I  have  to  say 
to  the  subject  of  Edward  Jenner  himself.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  a  scientific  discovery,  or  the  worth  of 
the  man  who  made  it.  So  much  depends  upon  what  went 
before  ;  so  much  depends  upon  what  comes  after ;  and  even  the 
lapse  of  one  hundred  years,  though  it  renders  the  task  in  some 
respects  easier,  also  renders  it  more  difficult,  because  with  the 
change  in  the  fashion  of  expression  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  know  exactly  what  the  man  of  old  meant  when  he 
spoke :  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  miss  his  meaning,  and  we  are 
apt  sometimes  to  read  into  his  meaning  that  which  was  not  in 
it  but  has  been  revealed  to  us  since.  In  the  case  of  Jenner 
there  is  an  additional  difficulty — that  his  fame  and  what  he  did 
and  what  he  thought  have  been  somewhat  distorted  by  the 
efforts  of  a  well  meaning,  but  somewhat  inflated  and  injudicious 
biographer.  Most  discoveries  pass  when  they  become  things  of 
great  moment  through  a  series  of  phases.  Of  such  it  is  said 
at  first  that  it  is  not  true,  and  then  again  that  it  is  not  new, 
but  immediately  afterwards  it  is  accepted,  and,  receiving 
acceptation,  is  taken  as  solving  the  whole  question  to  which  it 
relates — solving  it  completely  so  that  the  opinions  of  the  man 
making  it  must  not  be  in  any  way  altered,  but  are  true  and 
complete  from  beginning  to  end.  Then  after  a  while  there 
comes  a  reaction,  in  which  the  value  of  the  work  is  absolutely 
denied  ;  and  after  a  while  again,  with  the  usual  rhythmic  turn 
of  human  affairs,  we  come  to  a  wiser  position,  namely,  that  in 
that  work  there  was  a  great  truth,  though  perhaps  at  the  time 
it  was  enunciated,  and  even  since,  it  has  been  somewhat  marred 
by  imperfection  and  incorrectness.  And  that  I  take  it  is  true 
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of  Edward  Jeimer.  His  work  was  a  great  work,  and  there  is 
in  his  work  something  that  will  last  throughout  all  time.  I 
take  it  as  very  signifieant  of  Jenner’s  career  that  he  was  the 
warm  friend  of  John  Hunter,  and  I  know  no  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  is  so 
interesting  as  John  Hunter,  a  man  full  of  far-reaching  ideas, 
ideas  which  he  often,  in  fact  one  might  almost  say  usually, 
failed  clearly  to  express,  so  much  so  that  his  chief  mode  of 
expression  came  in  the  end  to  he  with  his  hands — that  great 
museum  of  which  we  are  all  proud.  I  take  it,  it  is  significant 
that  Jenner  was  a  close  friend  of  Hunter,  because  he,  although 
be  had  far  more  power  of  expression  than  Hunter,  was,  like 
Hunter,  a  philosopher — was,  like  Hunter,  full  of  far-reaching 
ideas.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that  Edward  Jenner  was 
only  a  benevolent  person  who  did  good,  it  might  have  been  by 
accident.  But  no  one  who  reads  his  works  can,  I  think,  help 
feeling  that  there  was  in  Jenner  almost  as  strong  as  his  bene¬ 
volent  side,  his  speculative  side — and  a  speculative  side  of  the 
right  kind.  Let  me  just  say  one  word  of  my  own  experience. 
Some  few  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  this  matter  of  vaccination, 
I  had  only  one  real  qualification  for  considering  it,  and  that  was 
complete  ignorance  of  it.  Perhaps  that  was  assisted  by  my 
mental  temperament,  which  is  constitutionally  iconoclastic  ; 
and  I  was  prepared  to  find  as  the  result  of  inquiry,  that  vacci¬ 
nation  was  a  mistake,  and  that  Jenner  was  a  false  prophet.  It 
has  been  my  duty  through  some  weary  years  to  wade  through 
floods  of  controversy — floods  in  a  great  measure  muddy  ;  but 
whenever  in  my  work  I  came  upon  Jenner’s  own  writings  I 
found  at  once  clear  water  and  firm  ground.  I  say  anyone  who 
reads  Jenner’s  works  must  hold  him  as  a  philosopher  in  the 
highest  esteem.  He  not  only  did  a  great  thing,  but  he  was 
also  a  great  man.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  carping  criticisms 
upon  him  ;  it  is  very  easy  to  pelt  him  with  indiscretions  borrowed 
from  his  biographer ;  it  is  very  easy  to  make  him  say  things  he 
did  not  say,  and  cast  these  back  upon  him  ;  but  any  one  who 
reads  his  works  carefully  cannot  fail  to  see  that  he  grasped  a 
great  idea,  and  grasped  it  as  a  philosopher.  It  is  seen  in  the 
opening  words  of  that  original  Essay,  which  was  not,  as  is  some¬ 
times  said,  rejected  by  the  Royal  Society,  but  was,  by  the  unwise 
action  of  a  friend,  withdrawn  from  the  Council  of  that  Society, 
which  thereby  lost  an  opportunity  of  adding  one  more  to  the 
great  things  of  which  the  Society  has  been  the  channel  of  publi¬ 
cation — it  is  seen  in  the  first  sentence  of  that  paper ;  it  is  seen 
in  the  last ;  it  is  seen  all  through  his  writings.  There  is  seen, 
I  say,  through  them  all  this  great  idea,  this  new  departure, 
as  to  the  nature  of  contagious  diseases  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  which  came  from  his  observations  on  the  relation  of  cow- 
pox  to  smallpox.  I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  that.  I  need 
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not  say  how  Jenner’s  views  on  the  relations  of  what  was  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  horse  grease  to  cow-pox  were  ridiculed  and 
disbelieved,  ridiculed  for  many  years,  but  as  wTe  now  know  ridi¬ 
culed  erroneously,  for  it  has  been  shown  to  be  the  absolute  truth 
that  there  is  a  disease  in  the  horse  which  is  convertible  with 
cow-pox.  I  will  not  speak  of  that  dominant  idea  of  his  as  to 
the  origin  of  smallpox  and  its  relation  in  its  very  essence  to  cow- 
pox,  because  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  men  discussing  and 
observing,  swaying  now  on  one  side  now  on  the  other,  have  not 
yet  finally  decided ;  but  the  tendency,  at  all  events  at  the  present 
time,  is  to  confirm  Jenner’s  opinion.  I  say  I  will  not  enter  into 
these  details,  I  will  simply  sav  that  Jenner’s  conception  was  a 
great  philosophic  conception,  and  after  the  one  hundred  years 
which  have  passed  since  Jenner’s  time,  Jenner’s  views  have  re¬ 
mained  very  much  as  Jenner  himself  left  them.  If  there  has 
been  no  marked  progress  between  the  days  of  Jenner  and  the 
days  of  Pasteur  and  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  that  is  only  one  more 
reason  why  we  should  do  honour  to  the  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  the  time  when  we  are  doing  honour  to  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century — honouring  them  all  as  men  who  have  been 
not  only  faithful  servants  of  science  but  rich  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Lord  Glenesk. — Sir  Joseph  Lister,  my  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men, — You  have  just  affirmed  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
inaugurate  a  work  of  national  utility  in  honour  of  Edward 
Jenner.  Well,  I  am  not  surprised  that,  on  the  occasion  of  such 
a  centenary,  a  great  wave  should  come  up  of  gratitude  for  the 
past  and  of  recognition  of  his  noble  work.  Therefore,  I  have 
to  propose,  in  consequence  of  what  you  have  just  voted,  a  short 
and  crisp  resolution,  and  a  very  practical  one  : — “  That  a  sub¬ 
scription  be  set  on  foot  with  the  view  of  founding  some  institution 
of  a  nature  to  be  hereafter  determined,” — that  there  is  to  be  an 
institution  is  understood — and  my  resolution  goes  on,  that  it  is 
to  be  something  “in  connection  with  the  British  Institute  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  to  be  distinguished  by  Jenner’s  name.” 
Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is,  I  think,  our  own  gratitude 
that  we  are  commemorating  rather  than  anything  in  honour  of 
Jenner  himself.  His  name  looms  so  large  through  the  centuries 
that  mankind  will  ever  bless  it,  and  he  will  certainly  never  be 
forgotten.  What  we  have  to  do  in  honour  of  Jenner  is  there¬ 
fore  not  to  raise  monuments  or  things  of  that  sort  to  perpetuate 
what  can  never  be  destroyed,  but  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  try 
to  carry  on  Jenner’s  work.  You  have  a  most  notable  example 
in  our  Chairman  to-day  of  what  modern  science  can  do  in  the 
way  of  alleviating  suffering.  (Applause.)  You  are  well  aware  of 
what  Pasteur  has  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ;  and  the 
way  to  honour  Jenner  as  well  as  to  honour  his  worthy  successors 
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is  to  follow  up  those  great  discoveries  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister  and 
of  Pasteur.  I  therefore  have  to  call  upon  you  to  support,  as  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  support,  this  resolution  unanimously.  I 
think  that  the  proposal  itself  is  so  absolutely  convincing  and 
persuasive  that  I  will  not  presume  to  add  a  word  further. 

Dr.  Wilks  (President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians). — 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
this  resolution  that  the  memorial  be  associated  with  the 
British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine.  There  are  good, 
reasons  for  this  ;  and  I  might  perhaps  give,  in  a  few  words, 
to  the  non-medical  men  who  are  present  some  explanation  of 
the  association  between  the  work  which  is  now  being  done,  and 
will  be  done,  at  this  Institute,  and  Jenner’s  work.  Anti-vacci¬ 
nationists,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  aware  what  they  are  oppos¬ 
ing  :  they  are  not  opposing  vaccination  only,  but  a  great  doctrine 
of  the  present  day  which  is  daily  being  strengthened,  and  of 
which  vaccination  is  only  a  part.  Besides  the  internal  diseases 
of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  to  which  we  are  all  liable, 
producing  our  illnesses  and  bringing  us  to  our  ends,  there  are 
so-called  diseases  of  a  different  character,  those  that  arise  from 
without.  External  agencies  which  attack  us,  and  more  often 
attack  the  healthy  and  the  young,  some  poisonous  matters, 
whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  emanating  from  some  other  person, 
are  the  source  of  our  fevers  and  our  epidemic  diseases,  or,  as  the 
Registrar- General  calls  them,  the  zymotic,  which  are  most  con¬ 
tagious.  Now  the  great  interest  in  these  diseases,  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  arises  from  the  point  which  was  alluded 
to  by  Sir  Richard  Quain — that,  as  a  rule,  we  can  only  have 
them  once.  That  suggests  a  point  which  has  been  of  intense 
interest  ever  since  the  medical  profession  has  existed.  What  is 
it  that  takes  place  in  the  human  body,  in  the  tissues,  or  in  the 
blood,  which  prevents  one  having  the  disease  twice?  Now  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  we  have  obtained  any  clue  to  that  pro¬ 
blem.  We  know  now  that  these  things  that  attack  us  are  for 
the  most  part  living  organisms  which  grow  in  the  body  and 
produce  changes  in  the  blood  so  that  the  disease  cannot  arise 
there  again.  It  is  upon  this  great  fact  that  we  are  working. 
Then  there  is  a  second  fact  which  Sir  Richard  Quain  again 
alluded  to — that  if  a  person  has  such  a  disease  mildly  it  still 
produces  the  same  changes  as  though  he  had  it  severely. 
Now  this  fact  was  taken  up  only  a  few  years  ago,  more 
especially  by  Pasteur,  to  whom  the  question  suggested  itself, 
“Could  I  give  animals  and  mankind  a  lesser  dose  of  the  poison 
and  protect  them  from  the  greater?”  He  performed  experi¬ 
ments,  using  the  actual  disease  of  anthrax  or  a  disease  which 
was  called  chicken  cholera,  and  found  he  could  cultivate  the 
organisms  in  vessels,  and  so  lessen  their  poisonous  properties  by 
various  means,  that  he  could  inoculate  an  animal  with  a  modi- 
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tied  form  of  the  disease,  and  that  then  it  would  have  immunity, 
or  be  “  immune,”  as  we  call  it.  That  is  the  method  which 
has  been  adopted  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  in  reference  to  cattle. 
Now  it  was  that  very  fact  that  Jenner  got  hold  of,  not  through 
the  scientific  process  that  we  have  adopted,  but  simply  by  his 
intelligence  and  his  acumen.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  this  very 
work  that  we  are  now  doing.  He  found  that  milkmen  who 
were  inoculated  with  the  vaccine  pustules  were  “immune” — 
that  they  did  not  have  smallpox ;  and  it  naturally  suggested 
itself  to  him  that  they  had  got  smallpox  in  a  modified  form. 
It  has  since  been  shown  by  Pasteur  and  others  that  these 
specific  diseases  vary  in  different  animals.  Pasteur  at  his  insti¬ 
tution  would  show  you  how  rabies  in  the  rabbit  is  different 
from  that  in  the  dog,  and  quite  different  from  that  in  man. 
Jenner  saw  that  he  was  giving  a  modified  smallpox  to  those 
people  whom  he  vaccinated.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  smallpox  in  existence  among  the  lower  animals,  and  it 
showed  great  acumen  on  his  part  to  observe  that  the  pustules 
on  the  cow  were  the  same  as  those  of  smallpox.  He  observed 
the  form,  and  saw  that  the  two  were  exactly  alike, — for  anato¬ 
mically  they  are  alike ;  and  what  conclusion  could  he  come  to  but 
that  the  animal  had  been  touched  bv  some  milkman  who  had 
smallpox,  and  that  the  disease  had  been  modified  in  this 
animal,  and  then  might  be  transmitted  to  other  human  beings, 
and  so  give  them  immunity?  Now  it  is  this  principle  that  is 
being  worked  out  in  regard  to  diphtheria  and  other  contagious 
diseases,  giving  to  a  human  being  or  to  an  animal  the  disease 
in  a  modified  form,  rendering  them  immune.  You  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Jenner  ought  to  be  associated  with  this  Institute, 
which  Sir  Joseph  Lister  is  at  the  head  of;  and  it  is  the  great 
glory  of  this  institution  that  it  had  for  its  pioneer  so  great  a 
man  as  Jenner. 

Professor  Btjrdon  Sanderson. — It  would  not  be  appropriate 
that  I  should  say  anything  more  about  Jenner,  but  I  must  be 
allowed  t  o  say  that  I  very  strongly  feel,  as  we  all  do,  sympathy  with 
all  that  has  been  already  said  as  to  his  character ;  and  whatever 
method  we  adopt  of  commemorating  his  great  discovery,  I  trust 
that  we  shall  never  lose  remembrance  of  his  name,  for  his  name 
must,  to  every  Englishman  at  all  events,  be  even  of  more  value 
than  the  great  names  which  are  connected  with  the  lines  of  dis¬ 
covery  which  he  initiated.  I  think  it  is  my  business  to  follow, 
in  a  very  few  words,  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  to  the  connection 
between  Jenner’s  discoveries  and  the  work  which  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  time :  I  can,  however,  only  draw  attention  to 
one  or  two  points.  The  great  event  which  we  are  commemorating, 
or  which  we  ought  to  have  commemorated  I  should  rather  say 
— the  great  event  which  has  been  commemorated  in  other 
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countries — is  tbe  fundamental  discovery  of  immunity.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  on  a  certain  day  in  the  spring  of  1796  Jenner 
performed  an  experiment  of  tlie  most  momentous  kind,  in  which 
he  inoculated  a  boy,  Phipps,  in  great  fear  and  trembling  with 
smallpox,  after  he  had  protected — that  is  to  say,  rendered  him 
immune— by  the  process  of  vaccination.  We,  of  course,  all 
know  what  the  result  was.  Jenner,  therefore,  was  the  discoverer 
of  immunity,  i.e.  of  the  immune  condition  which  is  now  so 
familiar  to  us.  It  is  just  fourteen  years  since  one  of  the  great 
discoveries  which  have  founded  bacteriology  was  made,  namely, 
that  a  particular  organism  is  connected  with  tubercle.  With 
this  fact  every  student  is  now  familiar,  and  is  able  to  state  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests.  We  know  very  well  what  the  history 
of  that  discovery  has  been  since.  We  remember  that  dark  day 
in  the  history  of  pathology  when  Koch’s  most  ingenious  discovery 
of  tuberculin  proved  to  be  a  failure  as  regards  the  practical  good 
done  by  it ;  but  one  rejoices  to  think  that  even  that  black  cloud 
had  a  silver  lining,  for  the  discovery  of  tuberculin  led  directly  to 
that  of  the  bacterial  toxins,  and  that  again  to  the  discovery  of 
the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria,  certainly  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
of  the  many  life-saving  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
modern  times,  for  we  know  now  that  the  antitoxin  method  has 
saved  hundreds  of  lives  of  children,  and  we  are  quite  certain 
that  it  will  in  the  future  save  thousands.  Consequently  one 
feels  that  in  all  the  work  we  are  doing  we  are  following  out,  as 
Professor  Poster  and  other  speakers  have  said,  not  only  the 
idea  but  even  the  scientific  methods  of  Jenner  ;  for  Jenner  was 
a  most  scientific  observer,  as  you  have  already  learned,  and  a 
most  exact  one. 

The  reason  why  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  diphtheria  espe¬ 
cially  is  that  that  is  the  line  in  which  bacteriology  is  at  present 
gaining  its  greatest  victories.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  research  which  the  institution  referred  to  in  the  reso¬ 
lution,  namely,  the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  is 
now  following  with  very  considerable  success.  We  know  that 
other  institutions  are  also  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this 
and  other  directions,  but  I  think  that  we  may  say  that  this 
institution  has  a  more  comprehensive  future  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  and  on  that  ground  it  deserves  the  favourable  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  present  at  this  meeting. 

We  are  all  working  together  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
chief  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  the  great  world  see  how 
these  discoveries  have  been  made  and  how  it  is  that  medicine  is 
now  in  a  position  in  which  it  never  was  before — that  we  now 
know  things  of  which  we  had  not  the  slightest  inkling  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  that  many  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  are  of  the  most  signal  importance.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  we  could  get  first  the  profession  and  then  the  public  to  see 
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that  this  is  the  actual  outlook  of  medicine,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  money  enough  to  support  any  institution 
which  is  intended  to  carry  out  Jenner’s  principles  and  methods. 
I  have  therefore  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution. 

Me.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. — I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  this  resolution,  although  I  am  afraid  I  may  express 
a  little  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  a  certain  part  of  it. 
You,  sir,  in  your  address  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting 
referred  to  a  statue  of  Jenner,  and  to  a  proposal  that  it  should 
be  placed  on  some  conspicuous  site  near  St.  G-eorge’s  Hospital. 
I  think  that  would  be  a  singularly  appropriate  place  for  the 
statue,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  occurred  to  your  mind, 
when  you  were  making  those  remarks,  although  you  did  not 
quote  them,  some  lines  which  appeared  in  a  genial  contem¬ 
porary  at  the  time  when  the  statue  of  Jenner  was  removed 
from  Trafalgar  Square.  The  statue  was  originally  placed  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  then  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was 
moved,  and  for  a  time  I  think  it  was  uncertain  where  it  should 
be  put,  and  then,  if  you  will  remember,  these  lines  appeared 
in  Punch ,  and  they  are  not  inappropriate  to  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  : 

“  England’s  ingratitude  still  blots 

The  escutcheon  of  the  brave  and  free; 

I  saved  you  many  a  thousand  spots, 

And  now  you  grudge  one  spot  to  me.” 

Well,  you  have  found  a  spot  which  would  be  appropriate  to 
Jenner,  and  I  quite  hope  that  your  idea  will  be  carried  out. 
The  only  criticism  which  I  have  to  make  upon  the  resolution 
which  I  am  asked  to  support— and  which  I  do  support  most 
heartily — is  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  one  part  of  it. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  our  greatest  indebtedness  to 
Jenner  is  that  his  discovery  has  proved  the  precursor  of  other 
most  valuable  ones  which  have  been  since  made  in  the  way  of 
protective  medicine.  Still  I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  public 
is  as  yet  trained  up  to  the  standard  of  due  appreciation  of 
experimental  research.  We,  as  medical  men,  are  unanimous, 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  public  is  sufficiently  educated  to 
make  it  wise  for  us  to  connect  this  memorial  to  Jenner  so 
closely  with  the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine.  That 
perhaps  is  a  matter  which  will  be  further  considered  hereafter. 
It  is  quite  appropriate  that  the  two  things  should  be  thus  as¬ 
sociated,  and  for  my  own  part  I  should  like  the  idea  carried  out. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  interfere  with  the  subscription 
list  if  we  associate  Jenner’s  name  too  closely  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  investigations  that  are  now  taking  place.  Some  minds, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  are  not  educated  up  to  that  point. 
Before  proceeding  further,  I  should  like  to  allude  to  the  report 
of  the  Vaccination  Commission.  You  have  heard  in  the  eloquent 
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address  which  Professor  Michael  Foster  gave  us,  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  how  Jenner’s  work  came  out  from  the  very  close  scru¬ 
tiny  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  that  investigation.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  testimony  to  what  he  said,  and  in  thorough 
corroboration  of  it.  The  Report  of  that  Commission  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  a  half-hearted  affair,  but  I  should  like  to 
assert  most  emphatically,  that  if  there  be  any  feeling  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  compromise  in  that  report,  that  compromise  was 
dictated  (and  I  believe  I  shall  be  here  borne  out  by  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  were  also  members  of  that  Commission)  by 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  extreme  importance  of  vaccination, 
and  by  a  strenuous  desire  to  obtain  for  vaccination  as  large  a 
scope  as  possible.  I  say  if  there  is  any  compromise  about  it,  it 
is  not  a  compromise  dictated  by  the  slightest  feeling  of  inse¬ 
curity  as  regards  the  data  upon  which  Jenner’s  discovery 
stands,  but  upon  a  wish  to  secure  for  that  discovery  as  wide  an 
application  in  England  as  can  possibly  be  attained.  It  is  a  com¬ 
promise  only  in  that  sense,  and  I  believe  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  who  signed  the  minority  report,  the  feeling  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Commission  was  that  the  case  came  out  in  behalf  of 
vaccination — not  exactly  to  the  extent  that  Jenner  hoped  for, 
that  a  single  vaccination  would  protect  through  life,  but  that 
vaccination  was  unquestionably,  and  without  any  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  a  means  of  protecting  from  smallpox,  and  that  if  efficiently 
done,  and  done  repeatedly,  it  would  accomplish  Jenner’s  great 
aim,  and  that  it  would  result  in  the  end  in  the  extermination  of 
that  malady.  There  was  no  misgiving  whatever  ujDon  this  im¬ 
portant  point.  To  return  to  the  resolution,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  let  this  memorial  to 
Jenner  stand  on  its  own  basis,  and  not  to  associate  it  with  any 
institution  at  all.  Let  it  stand  simply  in  honour  of  Jenner,  and 
as  an  expression  of  our  desire  to  promote  the  progress  of  vacci¬ 
nation.  I  might  even  add  that  if  it  is  to  be  connected  with 
any  institution,  I  would  rather  it  were  connected  with  that  in 
which,  as  you  have  said,  Jenner’s  master,  Hunter,  worked,  and 
in  which  Jenner  was  a  student — St.  Gfeorge’s  Hospital.  But 
there  is  another  admission  to  be  made,  and  that  is,  that  Jenner 
was  not  really  a  scientific  experimenter  himself.  Ho  one  would 
desire  to  speak  with  greater  admiration  of  the  results  of  sci¬ 
entific  experimentation  than  myself,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
should  like  to  do  honour  to  practical  observation, — to  the  culti¬ 
vated  art  of  keeping  one’s  eyes  open  to  that  which  can  be  seen 
without  direct  experiment.  That  is  what  Jenner  did,  and  this 
it  is  which  was  Jenner’s  great  glory.  Here  was  a  man  living  in 
a  little  out  of-the-way  village,  not  in  association  with  scientific 
men — not  having  any  large  amount  of  scientific  apparatus  at 
his  command,  but  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  humanity — 
a  strong  desire  to  be  of  good  to  the  human  race,  endowed  further 
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with  a  keen  power  of  observation  which  he  had  strenuously  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  he  by  the  aid  of  these  faculties  lit  upon  this,  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  discoveries  ever  made — great  not  only  in 
itself,  but  in  its  having  been  the  starting-point  for  others 
of  like  kind.  I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
do  honour  to  Jenner  in  this  capacity,  and  not  as  if  we  mistook 
him  for  a  scientific  man  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term. 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  of  him  an  example  to  the  whole 
medical  profession,  and  especially  to  the  many  who  may  think 
that  their  sphere  of  observation  is  not  large,  and  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  discoveries  will  come  to  them.  Here  is  an  example 
to  encourage  such  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  facts  which  come 
under  their  cognizance,  and  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  we  never 
know  from  what  simple  observations  great  and  beneficial  dis¬ 
coveries  may  result. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  any  longer  than  by 
saying  that  my  heart  goes  thoroughly  with  this  movement,  that 
I  regard  it  as  one  which  the  nation  has  long  owed  to  Jenner’s 
memory,  and  that  I  do  most  heartily  wish  success  to  it.  It  will 
not  only  commemorate  a  most  beneficial  discovery,  but  will  also 
honour  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  heart  was  warm  with  the 
love  of  knowledge  for  the  advancement  of  human  happiness. 

Dr.  Francis  BoND.-^-Sir  Joseph  Lister,  my  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men, — I  rise  with  some  hesitation  to  interpolate  a  very  few 
remarks.  I  represent,  as  well  as  I  may  do,  a  Society  which  has 
been  formed  some  few  months  in  Gloucestershire  for  the  very 
purpose  for  which  this  meeting  is  called,  and  I  am  here  at  the 
request  of  their  Committee,  who  had  hoped  that  it  would  be 
represented  by  a  more  weighty  speaker  than  myself,  either  by 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who  is  our  Chairman,  or  by  Sir  John 
Dorington,  the  County  Chairman,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  Society,  but  unfortunately  they  were  unable  to  attend.  I 
therefore  have  to  say  a  very  few  words  with  reference  to  the 
work  of  that  Society,  and  I  venture  to  do  so  because  I  can 
speak  from  another  point  of  view,  namely,  as  representing  a 
county  which  has  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  being  connected 
with  Jenner  even  than  St.  George’s  Hospital.  We  are  very 
proud  of  Jenner  in  Gloucestershire — that  is  to  say,  all  of  us  who 
are  intelligent  and  are  able  to  observe  facts  in  the  light  which 
recent  experience  has  thrown  upon  them.  We  have,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  ourselves,  been  the  great  object-lesson  which  was 
required  to  point  the  moral  of  the  Report  of  the  Vaccination 
Commission,  aud  speaking  for  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
my  great  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  diffuse  the  lesson  so 
generally  that  it  may  help  to  strengthen  the  faith  in  the  work 
of  Jenner  which  has  been  so  rudely  shaken.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  introduce  a  jarring  word  into  the  general  optimistic  strain  of 
the  speeches  on  this  occasion,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remind- 
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ing  this  audience  that  great  as  is  our  confidence  in  Jenner,  and 
great  as  is  the  confidence  of  all  intelligent  persons,  the  faith  of 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  community  has  been  very 
rudely  shaken,  and  that  result  has  been  due  to  the  persistent 
propaganda  which  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  about  which  I  venture  to  think  no  one  in  this  room  and 
probably  no  one  in  this  country  knows  as  much  as  myself, 
because  every  day  brings  me  communications  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  testifying  to  the  increasing  and.  persistent  efforts 
which  are  made  to  shake  that  faith  still  more.  I  venture  most 
earnestly  to  express  the  hope,  that  whatever  may  be  done  as  the 
result  of  this  meeting  to  commemorate  Jenner,  we  shall  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  noblest  memorial  with  which  we  can  commemorate 
him  is  a  well-vaccinated  population,  and  to  accomplish  that  object 
our  first  efforts  should  be  to  diffuse  knowledge  to  meet  the 
efforts  which  are  made  to  misrepresent  not  only  Jenner  and  vac¬ 
cination  but  all  cognate  work  of  the  same  kind.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  referred,  I  think  in  very  appropriate  terms,  to  the  existence 
of  a  very  strong  objection  amongst  that  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  has  been  unfortunately  so  prejudiced  against 
vaccination,  against  experimental  inquiry  of  all  kinds,  and 
we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  if  the  British  Institute 
is  to  be  a  successful  institution  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
do  our  best  to  remove  prejudices  which  exist  with  reference  to 
that  institution,  such  as  prevail  in  regard  to  vaccination.  We 
have  to  do  a  great  missionary  work — I  cannot  express  it  in  any 
other  terms — in  diffusing  knowledge  amongst  the  population 
generally  as  to  the  basis  on  which  vaccination  stands.  For  ten 
years  that  basis  has  been  assaulted  in  the  rudest  fashion,  and 
the  result  has  been,  as  the  two  distinguished  members  of  the 
Commission  know  so  well,  an  opposition  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  over-estimate.  I  only  rise,  sir,  to  say  that  the  Jenner  Society 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  combine,  or  assist,  or  to  do  anything 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  meeting,  and  if  we  can,  by  dis¬ 
appearing,  give  place  for  a  larger  or  more  successful  prosecution 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  shall  be  only  too  happy 
to  do  so. 

Hr.  Glover. — May  I  say  a  word  or  two  in  connection  with 
the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  and  Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do 
think  that  the  great  difficulty  that  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
is  in  overcoming  the  element  of  popular  opposition  and  pre¬ 
judice,  and  perhaps  the  carrying  out  of  this  second  resolution 
in  its  entirety  would  not  quite  help  us.  However,  I  think  it 
would  detract  greatly  from  the  glory  and  credit  of  Jenner  if  we 
did  not  associate  him  with  the  great  developments  of  his  idea 
which  are  taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
think  it  is  unmistakeable  that  though  he  did  not  quite  perceive 
all  he  was  doing,  both  he  and  his  contemporaries  had  certain 
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notions  of  wbat  is  happening  now,  in  a  degree  certainly.  They 
anticipated  the  idea  of  introducing  attenuated  diseases,  and  of 
using  the  animal  creation  for  the  use  of  the  human  part  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  hope  the  Committee  will  take  into  its 
very  serious  consideration  the  best  means  of  meeting  popular 
prejudice.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  to  be  done.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  public  discussion  that  takes  place  is  mostly  on  the 
side  of  the  prejudiced  opponents  of  vaccination.  They  attend 
meetings,  they  go  down  to  provincial  towns  to  distribute  the 
most  partial  and  prejudiced  literature,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
our  mode  of  warfare,  unfortunately,  which  meets  that  difficulty, 
or  deals  effectually  with  it.  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  the 
Committee  most  carefully  consider  as  to  whether  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  education  upon  the  subject  this  work  of  over¬ 
coming  prejudice  may  be  accomplished.  Smallpox  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  history  of  England.  The  destruction  of  potential 
persons — statesmen,  kings,  and  public  men — by  smallpox  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  our  history,  and  I  do  think 
that  something  could  be  done  in  the  school  boards  and  by 
popular  lectures,  by  men  capable  of  setting  forth  the  true  facts 
of  the  case.  I  trust  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  meet 
this  element  of  popular  prejudice.  If  this  movement  is  to  be 
a  successful  one — and  all  of  us  wish  it  may  be — we  shall 
have  to  begin  by  opposing  in  some  effective  way  the  popular 
methods  by  which  vaccination  is  traduced  and  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Unfortunately  we  are  in  this  position  that  the  very 
success  of  vaccination  has  removed  the  one  great  object-lesson 
to  which  Ur.  Michael  Foster  has  referred.  What  stimulated 
Jenner  was  the  ravages  produced  by  smallpox.  What  stimu¬ 
lated  Gloucester  a  few  weeks  ago  was  the  ravages  of  smallpox, 
and  it  is  now,  owing  to  that  influence  and  that  stimulus,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  vaccinated  population  in  the  kingdom.  But  in 
a  few  years  they  will  forget  this  object-lesson,  agitators  will 
come  in  again,  and  unless  we  invent  some  way  of  meeting  that 
difficulty  and  of  overcoming  the  popular  prejudice  I  am  afraid 
our  subscriptions  will  not  flow  so  freely  as  I  hope  myself 
sincerely  they  will. 

The  Chairman. — If  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  one  word,  it 
would  be  that,  with  regard  to  some  observations  lately  made,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  opposition  to  the  kind  of  work  that 
was  carried  on  by  Jenner,  and  is  being  carried  on  by  the  British 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  is  really  confined  to  a  very 
small  section  of  the  community,  though  a  very  noisy  section.  I 
had  the  exceedingly  great  honour  not  many  weeks  ago  of  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Liverpool.  It 
was  a  very  large  gathering,  and  I  had  occasion  in  the  address  I 
was  privileged  to  deliver  to  speak  on  matters  cognate  to  this 
subject,  and  I  was  told  (what  was  indeed  in  accordance  with 
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my  own  observations)  that  there  was  not  a  jarring  note  in  that 
great  congregation  of  intelligent  people,  and  there  was  the 
warmest  sympathy  felt  for  the  kind  of  work  that  was  being 
carried  on.  Therefore,  for  my  own  part,  seeing  that  this  British 
Institute  is  a  national  one,  I  should  be  sorry — that  is,  however, 
a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  afterwards — if 
this  resolution  as  it  has  been  placed  before  you  were  modified  ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  amendment  suggested,  I  will  put  it  to  the 
vote.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Committee  will  bear  in  mind  the 
weighty  words  that  have  fallen  from  Dr.  Bond,  and  it  may  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  whether  any  part  of  our  national 
memorial  to  Jenner  may  be  applied  to  the  diffusion  of  greater 
knowledge  and  more  just  views  on  these  matters. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Clifford  Allbutt. — Sir  Joseph  Lister,  my 
Lords  and  G-entlemen, — The  resolution  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  me  is  as  follows  :  “  That  a  public  meeting  be  called  early  in 
1897  to  consider  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting,  and  to 
decide  the  form  of  the  memorial.”  Prom  what  has  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  certain  speakers  in  this  unanimous  meeting  it  will 
be  quite  understood,  I  think,  that  these  resolutions  are  to  be 
taken  as  matters  of  principle,  and  not  as  in  any  sense  com¬ 
mitting  the  Committee,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  to  any 
closely  defined  line  of  action.  The  word  “institution,”  which 
is  used  in  the  previous  resolution,  may  be  taken,  I  think,  in  a 
very  wide  seuse.  When  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  word  in  the  reso¬ 
lution,  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  whether  it  necessarily 
meant  bricks  and  mortar,  for  if  it  did  mean  bricks  and  mortar, 
I  felt  I  could  scarcely  propose  it  with  heart-whole  enthusiasm ; 
but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  word  “  institution  ”  means,  as 
it  properly  should  mean,  not  necessarily  bricks  and  mortar,  but 
merely  something  which  is  to  be  established;  and  set  going.  How 
far  it  may  be  necessary  that  certain  static  provision  should  be 
made  for  that,  or  how  far  the  thing  should  be  wholly  dynamic, 
may  be  left  for  the  Committee  to  decide.  One  important  point 
is  thus,  I  think,  cleared  out  of  the  way.  As  we  have  been 
thinking  of  the  proposal  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister  in  respect  of  the 
Jennerian  statue,  it  has  certainly  occurred  to  me  that  if  that 
statue  could  be  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Gfeorge’s, 
it  would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  do.  At  first  the  propo¬ 
sition  seemed  strange  to  me,  but  the  more  I  think  it  over,  sup¬ 
posing  the  statue  to  be  a  fit  one  to  place  there,  the  more  clear  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  proposal,  though  we  cannot  of  course 
carry  it  into  effect  of  ourselves,  should  have  the  most  careful 
consideration.  When  we  pass  on  from  this,  the  next  question 
is  how  we  should  best  honour  Jenner  by  establishing  some 
institution,  as  the  result  of  this  preliminary  meeting,  the  nature 
of  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  decided  except  by  the  Committee. 
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Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  establish 
is  something  which  shall  carry  on,  as  far  as  possible,  that  lamp 
of  knowledge  and  research  of  which  Jenner  himself  was  so 
brilliant  an  example.  On  what  principles,  and  in  what  way  it 
shall  be  done,  are  matters  of  secondary  importance  to  be  decided 
hereafter ;  but  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  facilitating 
research  appears  to  me  to  be  essential.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
line  which  any  institution  of  this  kind  must  take.  It  must 
establish  the  means  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  research. 
We  have  heard  some  words  which  I  venture  in  my  own  mind, 
I  will  not  say  to  disagree  with,  because  they  were  merely  casual, 
and  I  ought  not  to  put  them  into  the  mouths  of  the  speakers  as 
though  they  were  anything  but  casual;  but  the  words  have  been 
used,  that  Jenner  “  lit  upon  vaccination.”  Another  spoke  of  its 
being  “  naturally  suggested  ”  to  him  ;  and  when  I  heard  those 
words  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  some  other  words  of  the  late 
Professor  Huxley.  He  said,  “  People  speak  as  if  facts  were 
something  to  be  picked  up  in  the  street.”  Now  I  think  if  we 
use  words  like  “lit  upon”  and  “naturally  suggested,”  we  are 
speaking  as  though  facts  were  something  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
street.  But  what  we  find  is  rather  something  that  we  are  really 
looking  for,  and  if  we  are  not  trained  to  open  our  eyes  wide, 
there  are  a  great  many  things  which  may  lie  at  our  feet,  but 
which  we  do  not  see  and  do  not  pick  up.  How  was  it  that 
Jenner  lit  upon  this  particular  thing  ?  It  was  because,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  valuable  mental  training,  the  friendship  of  John  Hunter, 
and  a  philosophic  spirit,  he  was  prepared  to  see  them ,  his  mind 
was  trained  to  discovery.  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
was  educated  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  but  that  he  was 
gifted  with  a  certain  amount  of  natural  genius,  and  in  addition 
to  that  he  was  trained  to  look  with  a  peculiar  eye — a  personal 
individual  eye — upon  a  fact  which  had  been  observed  in  the 
common  everyday  way  for  generations.  Jenner,  then,  was  not 
the  only  person  who  saw  that  fact  about  the  vaccine  matter. 
It  had  been  seen  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people.  It 
had  been  known  for  generations,  and  so  far  the  “  fact  ”  was 
“  picked  up  in  the  streets”  ;  but  then  the  question  was  how  to 
make  use  of  it ;  and  I  venture  to  think  it  is  only  by  minds 
trained  in  research,  as  Jenner’ s  unquestionably  was — partly  by 
his  friendship  with  John  Hunter,  partly  by  natural  tendency — 
that  in  these  facts  he  saw  something  which  nobody  else  had  seen 
— their  innermost  meaning  was  penetrated,  and  results  of  the 
highest  benefit  to  mankind  were  produced.  Whether  the  policy 
of  the  institution  should  be  specifically  directed  to  the  cure  of 
disease,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  assist  purely 
disinterested  research,  relying  upon  the  fact  that  the  earnest 
and  careful  pursuit  of  truth  will  in  the  end  be  beneficial  to 
humanity ;  whether  it  should  in  any  way  be  restricted,  or 
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whether  it  should  be  for  research  in  any  particular  direction, 
are  matters  which  the  Committee  will  have  to  decide.  That  it 
should  be  something  to  assist  pathological  research  is  quite 
clear — it  should  be  a  means  of  handing  on  this  lauip  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  of  teaching  those  who  pursue  science,  or  any  calling 
in  life,  whatever  they  do,  to  do  it  with  the  whole  of  their  minds. 
Boswell,  on  one  occasion,  told  Johnson  that  he  thought  of 
making  a  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland ;  and  he 
enquired,  not  whether  he  were  equal  to  the  work,  but  of  what 
use  it  would  be.  Johnson  replied,  “  Never  mind  the  use  ;  do 
it.”  That,  I  think,  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  establish 
some  means  of  carrying  on  this  earnest  search  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  and  I  trust  that  the  institution  which  may  be  founded 
may  carry  on  that  spirit  of  Jenner,  and  of  other  luminaries 
of  science  who  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  that  lamp 
of  knowledge.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution 
that  is  placed  in  my  hands. 

Mr.  Brtjderell  Carter. — Mr.  President,  my  Lords,  and 
G-entlemen, — I  think  that  the  twelfth  speaker  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  himself  in  some  sympathy 
with  the  author  who  complained  that  those  who  went  before 
him  had  stolen  his  best  thoughts.  At  the  same  time,  although 
nearly  everything  that  I  can  place  before  you  has  been  antici¬ 
pated  and  stated  much  better  than  I  could  have  stated  it,  I 
have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution  ; 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope  that,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Bond,  the  operations  of  the  Memorial — of  the  Institution, 
or  whatever  it  mav  be— that  is  established  as  the  final  result  of 
the  meeting  to-day,  will,  to  a  very  large  extent,  be  educational 
as  towards  the  public.  I  remember  many  years  ago  an  American 
lady,  with  whom  I  chanced  to  come  in  contact,  told  me  that  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  England  was  the  absence  of  a 
memorial  to  Jenner.  But,  since  that  time,  something  which  I 
may  venture  to  call  an  inverse  memorial  has  been  raised — 
Jenner  has  been  subjected  to  unmeasured  vituperation,  and  his 
work  has  been  undervalued  and  vilified  in  every  possible  and 
conceivable  way.  Now  that  appears  to  me  to  be  to  some  extent 
dependent  upon  organisations  which  have  been  established  for 
the  sake  of  profit  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  them,  but  also 
very  largely  to  sheer  ignorance,  and  it  is  that  ignorance  which 
I  feel  a  Jenner  Institution  may  have  the  power  to  remove. 
When  you,  sir,  spoke  of  the  absence  of  persons  of  that  class 
from  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  to  persons  of  that  class  knowledge  is  felt  to  be 
dangerously  contagious,  and  that  they  would  be  likely  to  most 
carefully  avoid  either  your  presence,  or  the  presence  of  any  body 
of  philosophers,  lest  they  themselves  should  by  some  evil 
chance  become  inoculated  with  a  true  conception  of  the  facts 
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of  the  case.  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Yiscount  Clifden. — Sir  Joseph  Lister,  my  Lords  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen. — When  a  layman  like  myself  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
lights  of  science  and  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  science  to 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  saving  of  life  and  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  the  less  he  says  the  better.  I  had 
thought  for  one  moment  of  claiming  a  right  to  stand  on  this 
platform  as  a  specimen,  for  I' have  had  the  smallpox,  and  thanks 
to  vaccination  I  am  none  the  worse.  But  perhaps  I  had  better 
not  put  that  claim  forward.  My  colleagues  have  asked  me  to 
say  one  word  in  reference  to  what  I  perhaps  know  as  much 
about  as  anybody — as  I  was  put  on  the  small  committee  which 
hasled  up  to  this  meeting,  and  that  is  this — we  wish  to  guard, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  this  being  considered  a  St.  George’s 
subject.  The  man  whom  we  are  talking  about  to-day  worked 
for  his  country  and  mankind  ;  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  not  only  those  connected  with  this  hospital,  but 
every  one  in  this  country,  to  follow  us  in  the  honour  which  we 
wish  to  do  to  Jenner’s  name.  We  have  taken  extreme  trouble 
to  divest  this  movement  entirely  of  any  local  character.  The 
other  question  I  can  speak  about  is  in  reference  to  the  statue, 
a  very  good  statue,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  but  in  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  position  in  the  presence  of  those  cheerless  fountains. 
It  looks  very  uncomfortable  there.  I  think  it  would  look  very 
well  opposite  the  doors  of  the  hospital  of  which  Jenner  was  a 
student.  Some  one  said  something  about  its  being  dwarfed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  statue.  The  statue  may  be  dwarfed; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  character  of  the  man  would  be  dwarfed, 
even  when  we  think  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
great  Duke  fought,  and  fought  successfully,  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  Jenner  fought,  and  fought  successfully,  a  greater 
enemy — a  foul  disease. 

Yiscount  Clifden  then  moved  a  resolution  inviting  a  number 
of  influential  persons  to  join  the  Committee,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number. 

Mr.  T.  Holmes. — Mr.  Chairman,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution,  and  I  may 
say  that  Lord  Clifden  has  very  judiciously,  and  very  properly, 
expressed  the  chief  feeling  animating  the  Committee  that  was 
named  when  we  first  began  the  movement — that  we  hope  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  keep  it  from  being  supposed  to  be  a 
local  movement,  or  to  be  intended  in  any  way  for  the  glorification 
or  the  advantage  of  St.  George’s  Hospital ;  and  I  may  further 
say  that  we  hope  that  the  movement  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
medical  profession,  that  it  will  be  a  truly  national  movement, 
and  I  will  go  further  still,  and  say  that  for  my  own  part  I  hope 
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it  will  not  be  limited  to  this  nation.  The  statne  that  was  erected 
to  Jenner,  and  which  is  now  in  Kensington  Gardens,  was  largely 
subscribed  for  by  foreigners,  and  there  are  few  places,  I  think,  in 
which  Jenner’s  great  discovery  is  more  appreciated  than  in 
the  empire  of  Russia.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  world  the 
sense  of  the  value  of  Jenner’s  discovery  and  of  the  enormous 
saving  of  life  that  has  resulted  from  it  is  even  more  powerful 
than  it  is  in  England,  where  we  really  have  lost,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  memory  of  the  terrors  of  smallpox,  so  that  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  understand  that  the  words,  “  With  power  to 
add  to  their  number,”  will  include  a  power  to  add  foreigners  to 
their  number  if  they  think  fit. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Viscount 
Clifden,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 


A  complete  list  of  the  Committee,  which  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  since  the  meeting,  will  be  published 
shortly. 


January  31  st,  1897. 
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